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THE GROUND SQUIRREL, 


[The Common Ground Squirrel.] 


Amona the whole Order of the Rodentia animals,— 
abounding as it does in groups of high interest to the 
naturalist, and of species remarkable for their appear- 
ance and their habits—none are so universally attractive 
as the squirrels ,—they combine in themselves neatness 
and delicacy of form with great activity and address. To 
the woods and parks of our own country the common 
squirrel is an acknowledged ornament. Its gambols 
with its mate,—its‘sprightliness and rapidity of motion, 
—its arch looks, as it peeps from its retreat with its 
full, expressive eye—its twig-built nest,—its store- 
house of winter food,—are familiar to the commonest 
observer. Our squirrel may be regarded as the type of 
one of the groups into which the family (Sciuride) is 
naturally divided.. This group is characterized among 
other things by the general fullness of the fur, the 
bushiness of the tail;—of which the hairs proceed from 
each side as the webs of a feather,—and especially by 
the essentially arboreal nature of their habits. The trees 
are their dwelling and their refuge. There is however 
another and not less interesting group of the Sciuride, 
Which differs from the preceding in many remarkable 
details,—a terrestrial group of burrowing squirrels ; 
baving, 7. accordance with that habit, short fur, and 
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cheek-pouches in which to convey food to their sub- 
terranean magazine. It is to this group, which has 
received the generic title of Tamias, that we now 
direct attention. ‘The ground squirrels, as they are 
popularly designated (or rather the genus Tamias), 
are almost exclusively limited to the northern ‘and 
temperate regions of both continents. It is true that 
the palm squirrel of India and the Barbary squirrel 
may seem ‘an exception, but these, though they ‘have 
been associated with them by some authors, ‘do not 
belong to them, but occupy an intermediate station 
between the ground and the arboreal squirrels. The 
species which the genus Tamias includes do not exceed - 
five or six, as known at present. The head is narrower 
and more pointed than in the genus Sciurus, of which 
the common squirrel is the type ; the fur is shorter, the 
tail less bushy, and the lateral arrangement of the hairs 
of this part decidedly less marked. They have cheek- 
pouches, which the true squirrels have not, and seldom 
climb trees, unless when obliged in order to escape a 
pressing danger. Though dwelling in countries where 
the winter cold is often intense and always severe, they 
do not hybernate, as is the case with the marmot of 
the Alps, or the dormouse, but are lively, i stirring 
3 
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abroad when the earth is bound up with frost, unless 
indeed in the most northern regions, when they sojgurn 
in their burrows while the snow is upon the ground. 
In these burrows they accumulate a large store, of 
winter-provision, which consists of nuts, seeds, herbs, 
..and grasses*. Of one species, the four-banded ground 
squirrel (Tamias quadrivittatus), which is a native of 
North America, being found as far north as the Great 
Slave Lake and along the range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Dr. Richardson observes that, “it is an ex- 
ceedingly active little animal, and very industrious in 
storing up provisions, being generally observed with its 
pouches full of the seeds of liguminous plants, bents, 
and grasses. It is most common in dry, sandy spots, 
where there is much underwood, and is often seen, in 
the summer time, sporting among the branches of 
willows and low bushes. Jt is a lively, restless animal, 
troublesome to the hunter, and often provokes him to 
destroy it by the angry, chirrupping noise it makes on 
his approach, and which is a signal of alarm to the 
other inhabitants of the forest. During the winter it 
resides in a burrow, with several openings, made at the 
root of a tree, and is never seen on the surface of the 
snow at that season. When the snow disappears, 
many small collections of hazel-nut shells, from which 
the kernel has been extracted by a minute hole gnawed 
in the side, are to be seen on the ground near its holes. 
Mr. Say states its nest to be composed of an extra- 
ordinary quantity of the burrs of zanthium, portions of 
the upright cactus, small branches of pine-trees, and 
other vegetable productions, sufficient in some instances 
to fill a cart. On the banks of the Saskatchewan 
the mouths of their burrows are not so protected.” 

The species figured at the head of this article is the 
common ground squirrel (Tamias striatus), which is 
spread through the north-eastern portion of Europe 
and the north of Asia. It is the Ecureuil Suisse of the 
French, so called because its striped back has some 
resemblance to a Swiss doublet. The following are 
the observations of Pallas, a celebrated naturalist, who 
had opportunities of investigating its habits. These 
striped squirrels, as he terms them, “ dig their burrows 
in woody places, in small hummocks of earth, or 
near the roots of trees; but never, like the common 
squirrels, make their nests in the trunk or branches, 
although, when scared from their holes, they climb with 
facility, and make their way from branch to branch 
with great speed. A winding passage leads to their 
nest, and they generally form two or_three lateral 
chambers to store their food in. The striped squirrel, 
in its manners and from having cheek-pouches, is allied 
to the hamster and citillus (type of the genus Spermo- 
philus), and is likewise connected with the latter by its 
convex nose, proper for an animal accustomed to dig. 
In its whole habit it differs from the squirrels which 
live in trees, and forms with other striped squirrels a 
division of the. genus. It has a longer head than the 
common squirrel ;—rounded ears, not tufted—roundish, 
hairy tail, which it less frequently turns up ;—a slender 
bedy and shorter limbs. ‘The fur likewise is very short, 
and less fine. Yet in its diurnal habits, and in not 
becoming torpid in winter, it comes near the squirrels : 
it is difficult to tame.” 

There is a species, if not identical with the Tamias 
striatus at least closely allied to it, which is common in 
some parts of North America, and especially on the 
borders of Lakes Huron and Superior. By most 
naturalists indeed the American and the Asiatic ground 
squirrel have been considered the same; but Dr. 
Richardson, whose opportunities of examining the 
American animal were very frequent, is disposed to 
regard it as a distinct species, and has restricted to it 
the specific title of Tamiae Lystere, first applied by Ruy. 

* The Greek word Tamias (Tasas) means a store-heeper. 





But-he observes at the same time that in habits and 
manners it precisely agrees with its Old World congener, 
It is known in the United States of America by the 
name of Hackee ;—the Huiron tribes call it Ohihoin, 

In size the ground squirrel is inferior to a rat, the 
length of the head and body being about six inches, 
that of the tail three. Its form is slender ;—the eyes 
are large, the ears rounded and erect ;—the cheek- 
puuches of moderate size, extend a short way behind 
the ear, and open into the mouth between the incisors 
and the grinders. The general coleur of the back is 
yellowish brown, passing into red on the lower part of 
the back and spreading over the limbs. Along each 
side runs a distinct white streak, bordered above and 
below by a similar line of blackish brown, and a line 
of this colour extends from the occiput down the spine. 
The fur of the under surface of the body is white. 

The genus Tamias must be regarded as an inter- 
vening link between the squirrels and the marmots, 
leading to the former through the Barbary and palm 
squirrel, and through the genus Spermophilus to the 
latter. To this group of the marmots indeed it has a 
very close affinity. 





STATE OF THE POOR IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
( dbridged from Foreign, Communications made to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. ) 
Tue conditions on which parochial assistance is afforded 
in various foreign countries, form perhaps the prin- 
cipal difference between their systems and that which 
we have adopted. In England, where the scale and 
the allowance systems prevail, no condition whatever 
can be said to be imposed on the pauper. What he 
receiyes is a mere gratuitous addition to his income. 
Even where work is required, the hours are in general 
fewer, and the labour less severe than those of the 
independent labourer. And the workhouse, ihe most 
powerful of our instruments of repression, affords in 
general food, lodging, clothing, and warmth, better 
than can be found in the cottage, and may be quitted at 
a day's notice. 

But in all the countries from which Reports have 
been received, except the canton of Bern, and per- 
haps Denmark, the great object of pauper legislation, 
that of rendering the situation of the pauper less agree- 
able than that of the independent labourer, has been 
effectually attained. 

According to the statements which we have received, 
it will be seen that the pauper loses all right to pro- 
perty; that he becomes incapable of contracting mar- 
riage while receiying relief; and in many countries, if 
he have once received relief, cannot marry until he has 
reimbursed the parish, or has procured security that his 
future family shall not become chargeable, or tiil three 
years have elapsed since he last received relief. If 
married, he lyses control over his children, he canno! 
choose his residence or his occupation, and if he once 
becomes the inmate of a workhouse he incurs the risk 
of imprisonment for life. When such are the terms 
offered by the public, it is easy to understand that none 
but the really destitute will accept them. 

The prevalence of habits productive of pauperism is 
repressed by subjecting the whole labouring population 
to superintendence and restrictions which we should 
consider yexatious, As they are in a great measure 
interwoven with the laws for the relief of the un- 
employed, and have been in general already stated, it is 
not necessary to repeat them. 

In almost all the countries which have been men- 
tioned, endeavours are made to prevent the existence o! 
a redundant population by throwing obstacles in the 
way of improvident marriages. Marriage on the part 
of persons in the actual receipt of relief appears to be 
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everywhere prohibited, and the marriage of those who 
ere not likely to possess the means of independent 
support, is very seldom allowed. 

Thus we are told that in Norway no one can marry 
without “ showing, to the satisfaction of the clergyman, 
that he is permanently settled in such a manner as to 
offer a fair prospect that he can maintain a family. 

In Mecklenburg, that “ marriages are delayed by 
conscription in the 22nd year, and military service for 
six years; besides, the parties must have a dwelling, 
without which a clergyman is not permitted to marry 
them. ‘The men marry at from twenty-five to thirty, 
the women not much earlier, as both must first gain by 
service enough to establish themselves. 

In Saxony, that “ a man may not marry before he is 
twenty-one years old, if liable to serve in the army. In 
Dresden, professionists, (by which word artisans are 
probably meant,) may not marry until they become 
masters in their trade.” 

In Wiirtemberg, that “no man is allowed to marry 
till his twenty-fifth year, on account of his military 
duties, unless permission be especially obtained or pur- 
chased. At that age he must also obiain permission, 
which is granted on proving that he and his wife would 
have together sufficient to maintain a family, or to 
establish themselves; in large towns, say from 800 to 
1000 florins (from 66/. 13s. 4d. to 84/. 3s. 4d.); in 
smaller, from 400 to 500 florins; in villages, 200 
florins (162. 13s. 4d.). They must not be persons of 
disorderly or dissolute lives, drunkards, or under sus- 
picion of crime, and they must not have received any 
assistance from their parish within the last three years.” 

A similar law prevails and is strictly enforced in 
Bavaria. 

Another means by which the extension of pauperism 
is opposed in the countries which we have mentioned, is 
the care taken by the government to provide for the 
education of the labouring classes. We are told that in 
Norway their children have free access to the parish 
schools, and that the poor pay, for the education of 
their children and for religious teachers, nothing or 
nearly. so. The general report from Russia states, 
that every parish in every town has a school which is 
open to children of all classes, under the direction of 
the clergyman; and this is borne out by the consular 
return from Archangel. The Géttenburg report states, 
that in Sweden gratuitous education is provided for the 
children of the indigent, and that it is asserted that 
there is not one person out of 1000 who cannot at 
least read. The Danish report states, that the chil- 
dren of all poor persons are educated gratuitously : that 
the parish is taxed for the payment of the schoolmaster, 
the repairs of the school-house, books, papers, pens, 
ink, &c. ; and that parents are bound, under a penalty, 
to send their children regularly to school until they 
have passed the age of fourteen, and been confirmed. 
Gratuitous education is also afforded in Mecklenburg 
and in Prussia. Mr. Gibsone states, as the general 
law of the country, that “ all children capable of going 
to school are obliged to attend it. Those whose parents 
are unable to pay the expense must be sent thither at 
the cost of the community to which they belong; the 
expense of school-money and religious instruction is 
about 1s, 6d. yearly for each child.” ~ In the detailed 
regulations for the relief of the poor in Berlin, it is 
laid down that “the period of children being sent to 
school regularly commences at the beginning of the 
child’s seventh year, and terminates when the child, 
according to the testimony of the minister, has acquired 
the knowledge necessary for his station in life, which 
generally occurs on his attaining his fourteenth year. 
If parents allow their children to grow up without 
instruction, the commissioners for the relief of the poor 
are to remonstrate with them; and should this be of 
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no avail, the commissary of police is to interfere.” In 
Saxony, “ the local poor commission supports freé 
schools.” The Bavarian poor law enacts, that all the 
children of the poor shall, without favour and without 
regard to the usual pretexts, be kept to the practice 
of the public school and religious instructions, as also 
of frequenting the work and industry schools and 
of learning a trade. The school money is to be paid 
from the poor institutions. 

Among all the continental communities which re- 
cognise in the poor the right to relief, the only one 
which does not appear to provide the means of educa- 
tion, and to enforce their being made use of, is that in 
which pauperism has become absolutely intolerable, 
namely, the canton of Bern; and even there any aubain, 
or person not entitled to bourgeoisie (settlement) in the 
parish in which he resides, may be summarily ejected 
(unless possessed of landed property in it) if it can be 
proved that he does not either send his children to 
school or provide otherwise for their education. 

Lastly, in most of the countries which have been 
considered, the local administration of the laws for the 
relief of the poor is controlled by a central superintend- 
ing authority. 

The only countries, the reports from which state that 
this is not the case, are Sweden, Denmark, and Bern; 
and the reports show that these are the three countries 
in which the poor laws are the worst administered, and 
that in all of them the mal-administration which the 
reporters deplore is mainly attributed by them to the 
absence of a central control. 

In France, in the department of the Loire Inférieure, 
the Report states that, to prevent the increase and lessen 
the present state of disorder into which the greater part 
of the labouring class and mechanics of Nantes has 
fallen, a number of master tradesmen and proprietors 
of factories will not employ those men who do not agree 
to allow a certain sum weekly to be retained from their 
wages for the use of the wife and family. The example 
spreads, and will no doubt become more general ; but 
this circumstance shows forth, in strong colours, the 
immoral state of the working class in France. 

There are no cottages for labourers, as are seen in 
England: the chief part of the work on farms in this 
part of France is done by servants in the house of the 
farmer, or by married labourers, to whom an acre or 
two, sometimes as high as ten, according to the quality, 
is fenced off from the estate for the use of the man and 
his family ; for which he has to give a certain number 
of days’ work. If such patch of land requires to be 
ploughed, the farmer does it for him for an additional 
number of days’ work. Besides those, there are an 
immense number of little proprietors, having from an acre 
and a half to ten or fifteen acres; and they give their 
labour also to the farmers of larger estates, receiving in 
return either assistance with oxen, carts, ploughs, &c., 
or an equivalent in some produce which they do not 
raise on their own land. Very little money, if any, passes 
between them. These little properties have sprung up 
from labourers and others fencing in small patches of 
commons or waste lands. Nearly all the vineyards in 
the Loire Inférieure are cultivated by labourers, who 
have a small spot of ground partitioned off from the 
main estate ; it is fur married men only that ground is 
so divided ; the single men live with their families in the 
villages, or in public-houses, but generally in the latter. 
In regard to these questions, it must be observed that 
almost every farmer who hires an estate takes such a 
one as will just sustain his family, without ‘the aid, or 
with the assistance only of a man or a man and woman 
servants, and that therefore very few daily labourers find 
employment. Few estates run to 200 acres, and, if so 
large, a daily labourer is only hired during harvest, so 
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Of Contentment.—They that h contentment to all, 
do but teach some how to dwell in misery, unless you will 
grant content desire, and chide her but for murmuring. It is 
not a fault to strive to better our estates, which’ yet we 
should never do, if we rested fully content with what we 
enjoyed for the present. God hath allotted man a motive 
mind, which is ever climbing to more perfection, or falling 
into a lower vice. Certainly, that content which is without 
desiring more, is a kind of fault in any. Perfection is set 
in that height, that ‘tis impossible mortal bodied man 
should ever reach the crown; yet he ought still to be 
aiming at it, and with an industrious persecution, persevere 
in the rising way. We cannot be too covetous of grace ; 
we may well labour for more accomplishments; and by 
lawful ways, and for good intents, there is no doubt, but 
‘tis lawful to desire to increase, even in temporal wealth. 
Certainly man should be but a dull earth, to sit still and 
take the present, without either joy or complaint, without 
either fear or appetite. In this I like not Aristippus his 
doctrine, who is hot in persuading men neither to be 
troubled at what is past, nor to think of what is to come. 
This were quite to vilify Providence, who is one of the 
principal guards of man. For though it be true that 
nothing is so certain but that it may sometimes fail, yet we 
see it seldom does; and even probability is almost certain. 
Let not man so sleep in content as that he neglect the means 
to make himself more happy and blessed ; nor yet when the 
contrary of what he looked for comes, let him murmur or 
repine at that providence which disposed it to cross his 
expectation. I like the man that is never content wita 
what he does enjoy ; but by a calm and fair course, has a 
mind still rising to a higher happiness. But I like not 
him that is so much discontent as to repine at anything 
that does befall him: let him take the present patiently, 
joyfully, thankfully. But let him still be soberly in quest 
for better, and indeed it is impossible to find a life so happy 
here, as that we shall not find something we would add, 
something we would take away. The world itself is not a 
garden, wherein all the flowers of joy are growing; nor 
can one man enjoy them. If it were that all were here, 
we may questionless conclude that there is no absolute 
contentment here below. Nor can we in reason think 
there should be; since whatsoever is created, was created 
tending to some end; and till it arrives at that, it cannot 
be fully at rest. Now we all know God to be the end to which 
the soul tends; and till it be dismanacled of the cloggir 
flesh, it cannot approach the presence of such purity, suc 
glory: when it meets with God, and is united to him, who 
is the spring and source of all true happiness, then it m:v 
be calm, and pleased, and quiet ; till then, as physicians 
hold of health that the best is but neutrality, so it is of hap- 
piness and content in the soul. Nay, the most absolute 
content man can enjoy, in his corruptible rags of earth, 
is indeed but lesser discontentment. That which we find 
here most perfect, is rather mere utopian and imaginative, 
than real and substantial, and is sooner found falling from 
a poet's pen, than any way truly enjoyed by him that swims 
= the deepest stream of pleasure.—Owen Felltham's Re- 
solves, 
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CHIN A—No. V. 


Brivoss ory Cuma. 


A creat number of such canals as were described in 
our last paper, traversing cities and the country in sll 
directions, render necessary a number of bridges, and 
these bridges are indeed as numerous as might be 
be expected from an ingenious and industrious people 
exceedingly provident for their own convenience and 
comfort. From the amazing facilities afforded by the 
canals for transporting weighty burdens by water, 
these bridges do not require to be built of great 
strength, as every object of produce or manufacture 
can be wafted over on rafts or in barges. In general, 
indeed, only foot-passengers use the bridges, which 
are, for the most part, of a light but fanciful and 
elegant construction. They are found of three, five, 
or seven arches ; the centre arch being frequently from 
thirty to forty-five feet wide, and sufficiently high to 
let vessels pass without striking their masts. Some of 
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The elevation of these bridges renders steps necessary, 
They resemble in this respect the old bridges of Venice, 
on which you ascend by steps on one side, and descend 
on the other in the same way. The wood-cut in page 
397 represents one of these bridges, and the reader 
will readily conceive the beautiful effect produced by 
a number of these light structures, succeeding each 
other at short distances, for miles and miles, where the 
canal runs in a straight line. Some of these bridges 
are of extraordinary beauty, and even magnificent. 
There is one near Pekin, built entirely of white marble, 
elaborately ornamented. Others are found over the 
canals of still greater magnificence, and with a grand 
triumphal arch at each end. And others again, 
instead of being composed of salient arches, are flat 
from one side of the canal to the other, stones or marble 
flags of great length being laid on piers so narrow and 
airy, that the bridge looks as if it were suspended in the 
air. It is a somewhat curious fact that the Chinese 
censors have considered these numerous bridges as 
luxuries, and have more than once reproached the 
emperors for erecting them. A bridge, constructed in 
the eighth century, of iron and bronze, was one of the 
subjects of their reprehension, which fell very severely 
on an emperor of the dynasty of Souy, who built forty 
bridges, all in different styles of architecture, in the 
single city of Sou-Tcheou. 

But these canal bridges are immeasurably surpassed 
in magnitude, and occasionally in beauty, by the bridges 
thrown across rivers, or long swamps, and_ places 
exposed to inundations. Some of the latter are of 
prodigious extent, and have triumphal arches on them, 
built of wood, in the pagoda style, and splendidly 
painted. One of the most celebrated of these is the 
bridge of Loyang in the province of Fokien. It was 
seen and described by Marco Polo, and the author of 
the ‘ Atlas.’ According to the latter authority, who 
saw the bridge twice, it is 5940 feet long by 104 feet 
broad ; it has no arches, but is formed of 300 massy 
stone piles, over which are laid horizontally large stones 
of an equal length, which repose on the columns or 
piles, and afford a flat convenient passage from one 
side to the other. The piles rising out of the water 
are shaped like a boat or barge with a sharp bow, the 
acute angle being directed against the current, that 
they may suffer the less from the violence and lashing 
of the waves. The horizontal stones, which the author 
of the ‘ Atlas’ measured by walking leisurely over 
them, are twenty-two paces long by two broad, “ so 
that there are,” he adds, “ 1400 of these mighty stone 
beams all alike-—a most stupendous work; and to 
prevent the passengers falling off, there are balustrades 
with lions cut in stone on both sides of the bridge, 
with many other ornaments.” The whole of the bridge 
is built of one sort of black hewn stone. Where this 
bridge stands there was formerly a ferry, which was 
rendered extremely dangerous by the rapidity and 
violence of the stream. , 

Fn the province of Fokien there is another majestic 
bridge over an arm of the sea, built of yellow and 
white stone. It is 2475 feet long, and 8} feet broad; 
has 100 very lofty arches, and is adorned with sculptures 
of lions and other animals, in the prevailing taste of 
the country. The Chinese described to the missionaries 
a similar bridge, but of nearly twice the length, as 
existing near the city of Focing. 

The Chinese have, besides, numberless bridges of 
boats, which correspond with those in use in Europe; 
and they have, and had long before we adopted them, 
suspension bridges, built on the same principle as our 
bridge at Hammersmith. 

There is especially in the province of Kiangsi, where 
the rivers Chang and Can meet in one, a yery long 





them stride across the canal with one bold, lofty arch. 


bridge, built upon 130 boats, fastened to one another 
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with chains, upon which are laid the timbers and planks 
that compose the bridge: one or two of these boats 
open and shut for the passage of vessels, which pay a 
regular toll. . 

Of their suspension bridges the most ‘celebrated 
seems to be that in the province of Junnan, which 
traverses a very deep valley and an impetuous torrent. 
It was made in the year 65 of ourera. The Missionary 
Kircher describes it with all the astonishment naturally 
resulting from its novelty to him; for the plan of sus- 
pension bridges, of which we have now such beautiful 
specimens in England, was not adopted by the Euro- 
peans until two centuries after that traveller’s death. 
“This bridge,” says he, “is not raised with the 
cementing of vast stones or brick work, but with iron 
chains fastened at either end to rings or hooks, so 
placing the bridge to beams above: there are twenty 
chains, and every one consisteth of twenty perches; 
many persons passing over together, the bridge moveth 
hither and thither, possessing the passengers with 
giddiness and fear of the ruin and fall of the bridge, 
so that I cannot sufficiently admire at the dexterity of® 
the Chinesian architects, who durst undertake so many 
and difficult works for the conveniency of passengers.” 

In addition to their bridges, simply for the passage 
over waters, they have an immense number of others 
to level their roads, thrown from mountain to moun- 
tain, over deep ravines; and these are frequently ap- 
proached by excavations and by roads hewn out on the 
mountains’ sides of extraordinary dimensions and diffi- 
culty. In the Alpine regions of the province of Xensi, 
there is a succession of these bridges and works for 
about ten miles. ‘This road, which is for the most part 


over bridges, or along the sides of mountains which 
have been cut and pared down at an enormous expense 
of labour, is said to have been made by the general of 


an army of many hundred thousand men. The bridges 
are in some places built of enormous beams and spars 
laid from cliff to cliff, and supported by beams placed 
under them, which rest on the sides of the cliffs, much 
like the wooden bridges so common in Switzerland and 
other mountainous countries of Europe; in other 
places, where not a narrow ravine but a wide deep 
valley is to be crossed, the road is supported by pillars 
of immense height and thickness, which rise from the 
bottom of the valley to the level of the mountains. 
For a third part of the road these bridges are so lofty 
as to fill with alarm those who dare look over their 
sides into the abysses beneath them: they are sufficiently 
wide to allow four horsemen to pass abreast, and they 
have all rails of wood and iron on both sides. This 
road was made to shorten the journey from the city of 
Hanchung to the great city of Siganfu, which was 
hefore of excessive length and tediousness. 

In the same province there is a bridge of stone of 
400 cubits long, of one bold arch, through which 
flows a river, built from mountain to mountain. The 
height of the road on the bridge to the level of the 
water, is said to be 825 feet. The Chinese call this 
the flying bridge ; and Kircher compares it, though it 
differs in many of its features, particularly in the capital 
one of having a single arch, to the bridge and aqueduct 
in the south of France, called Le Pont du Garde—one 
of the grand works of the ancient Romans. 

In some parts of the empire many of the bridges are 
roofed, and are covered on each side with shops, as 
was our old London Bridge in former ages. At 
Séchuen, a city intersected by rivers and canals, and 
navigable nearly everywhere like Venice, there is a vast 
number of this kind of stone bridges. From one ex- 
tremity to the other of them, there is a row of pillars on 
each side, which support the roof; for here the bridges 
have very handsome roofs, constructed of wood, erna- 
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with tiles. Throughout the whole length also there 
are neat apartments and shops, where all sorts of trade 
are carried on. One of the apartments, larger than the 
rest, is occupied by the officers who collect the duties 
upon provisions and merchandise, and a toll from per- 
sons who pass the bridge. According to P. Martini, 
the author of the ‘ Atlas Sinensis,’ the shops or booths 
were set up in the morning, and removed from the 
bridge at night. 

We have already given the reader to understand 
that the number of bridges is, as it must be from the 
number and extent of the canals, most prodigious. 

At Kin-sai, “‘ the celestial city,” the ancient capital 
of Southern China, Marco Polo was told there were 
12,000; and though, as Mr. Marsden remarks, the 
truth must be here outstepped, “ yet when we consider 
that according to the description given of the city, the 
communication between all its parts was chiefly carried 
on by water—that through at least every principal 
street there ran a canal, and that in order to facilitate 
the intercourse of those who dwelt on opposite sides of 
the same street, it was necessary to have numerous 
means of crossing,—we shall be disposed to allow that 
the total number of everything coming under the 
denomination of a bridge, especially if those of the 
suburbs are included, must have been prodigious*.” 
The arches of some of the principal of these bridges, 
not only here, but in other parts of China, are so high 
as to admit of vessels passing under them without 
striking their masts. ‘This is mentioned by Marco Polo, 
and has since been confirmed by many. ‘“* They have 
built an infinite number of bridges ;” says P. Le Comte, 
“ these are of three, five, or seven arches; the middle 
arch is of an extraordinary height, in order that the 
barks in passing be not obliged to lower their masts.” 
“From all the- suburbs,” says Du Halde, in his 
description of a city in the neighbourhood of Kin-sai, 
‘one may approach, and enter, and go everywhere 
about the town ina boat. There is no street without 
a canal, and this is why there are so many bridges, 
which are very lofty, and almost all of one arch.” 
And we may conclude with the observation of Mr. 
Barrow :—“ Over the main trunk and most of the 
other canals and rivers, are a great variety of bridges. 
* * * Some have the piers of such an extraordinary 
height, that the largest vessels of 200 tons sail under 
them without striking their masts.” 





[Chinese Bridge.] 





CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Tue’ city of Washington is the seat of the general 
government of the United States, and is therefore the 
metropolis of the country, although of small relative 
population, and of no importance in a commercial point 
of view. It is situated in what is called the district of 
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Columbia, a portion of territory distinct from all the 
states of the Union, and appropriated by common 
agreement as the site of the capital. It is singular, or 
nearly so, in the history of this city, that instead of 
having, as an already existing city, become in the pro- 
gress of time the metropolis in consequence of its 
relative importance or advantageous situation, it was 
from its first foundation intended for the metropolis of 
a great. and civilized empire, and the site was selected 
and the plan arranged with an exclusive view to that 
destination. There seems, however, to have been an 
oversight in the original calculation. No city ever did 
become great in a day; and the founders of Washing- 
ton committed a rather serious mistake in supposing 
that the new metropolis would form an exception. 
Washington became the capital of the United States in 
1800; but only a small part of the ground embraced 
within the plan is yet built upon; neither are the parts 
which are actually built so disposed as to display that 
plan to advantage. ‘The best way would have been to 
have built off regularly from the centre, from whence it 
might, in the course of years, have extended itself in 
the manner which the plan required. Then, although 
in its early stages the town might have seemed small, 
it would not have had that incomplete appearance 
which it now presents. As it was expected that the 
ground would be built upon more quickly than it 
actually has been, many buildings were erected in 
streets which have not yet been filled up, and are not 
likely soon to be so. The effect of this is bad in a 
general view of the city, and prevents a stranger from 
fully appreciating the merit of the plan on which it was 
destined to be built. A few words may enable our 
readers to understand that plan, as it appears on paper. 

In a parallelogram, nearly five miles in length by 
more than two in breadth, streets running north and 
south are crossed by others extending east and west, 
while those which are called “avenues” traverse these 
rectangular divisions diagonally, and are so laid out as 
to afford the most direct communication between those 
places which are deemed the most important or which 
furnish the most agreeable prospects. Where these 
avenues form acute angles with the streets by their 
intersection, there are reservations which are to remain 
open. The avenues are named after the several states 
of the Union, and the streets are designated numerically 
or alphabetically, beginning at the capitol, which is in 
the centre of the city. Thus, those extending north and 
south of it are designated by the letters of the alphabet, 
as, a North, a South, &c.; and those east and west of 
it being numbered, as, Ist Street East, Ist Street 
West, &c. The avenues and streets leading to public 
places are from 120 to 160 feet wide, the-ethers from 
70 to 100 feet. ots 

In August, 1814, Washington was takep by the 
British under General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, 
who set fire to the capitol, the president's. house, the 
public offices, the arsenal, the mavy-yard, and the 
bridge over the Potomac. It must be laménted that 
the British could by any consideratiens. be induced to 
stain by such an action the credit they had won by the 
capture of the city. It is the more to be lamented 
when we attempt to calculate the natural effect of such 
an act in strengthening unpleasant and indignant 
feelings towards this country, on the part of those 
whose national pride had been so sensibly wounded. 
It must be, on both sides, by far other acts than this 
that the time must be hastened when the waters of the 
Atlantic shall become wide enough and deep enough to 
drown all uncharitable and unkind feeling between na- 
tions which are so nearly allied in all that ennobles man, 
and which are made to differ only in and by those things 
which degrade him. For several years after this event 
the American Congress were obliged to assemble in a 
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building erected for them by the citizens of Washing: 
ton. But all the damage has now long been repaired. 

The capitol, to which we shall now limit our atten- 
tion, is a large and handsome building, excellently 
situated upon elevated ground. It is built with free- 
stone, and is composed of a centre and two wings, in 
the Corinthian style of architecture. ‘The length of the 
whole is 350 feet, the depth of the wings 121 feet, and 
the height to the top of the central dome 120 feet. It 
covers an acre and a half of ground, and cost three 
millions of dollars. A Corinthian portico extends the 
length of the centre, which is occupied by the rotunda, 
which is 96 feet in diameter and height. This rotunda 
is entirely of marble, except the doors and the frame of 
the skylight. It is ornamented with figures in relief, 
and contains paintings by Colonel Trumbull, each re- 
presenting some point of striking interest in the early 
history of some of the states. 

In the basement-floor of the south wing of the 
capitol the Supreme Court holds its sittings; but with 
this exception, the whole building is appropriated to 
the legislative business of the only great republic in the 
world. The chamber used by the Senate, or, as we 
should call it, Upper Honse, is in the north wing of 
the capitol, and the Chamber of Representatives in the 
south wing *. The interior of the latter is represented 
in our wood-cut. It is a splendid semicircular hall, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, ninety feet across and 
forty feet in height. It is surrounded by twenty-six 
columns, composed of breccia found in the neighbour- 
hood, with a highly-decorated entablature of white 
marble, and standing on bases of freestone, giving 
support to the fine dome of the chamber. The gallery 
for the public, which is raised about twenty feet above 
the floor, extends along the whole circuit behind these 
columns. In the centre of the chord below sits the 
Speaker, from whose chair seven passages radiate to 
the circumference, while the members sit in concentric 
rows facing the speaker; the whole arrangement being 
in form not unlike that of half the web of a spider. 
Each member has a fixed place,—a comfortable stuffed 
arm-chair, and before him a writing-desk with a drawer 
underneath, of which he keeps the key. It is easy to 
procure at the door a copy of an engraved plan of the 
house, which points out the name of each member, so 
that a reference to it is sufficient to make every member 
known to a stranger. 

A wide passage skirts the base of the columns, be- 
tween each of which there stands a sofa, on which tlie 
members, or such strangers as have the entré granted 
them by the Speaker, may lounge at their ease. Ladies 
are not admitted to come upon the floor of the house, 
but only into’ the gallery. Foreigners are usually 
accommodated in an excellent place at the back of the 
Speaker's chair; a place with comfortable seats for the 
reporters of newspapers is also provided in the same 
quarter of the house. 

Travellers very generally complain that this noble 

* The American “Congress”’ corresponds to our “ Parliament” 
as applied to both houses. The Senate, or Upper House, consists 
of two members from each state, chosen by the local legislature for 
six years. They are divided into three classes, so that one-third 
of the whole is, or may be, changed every second year. No person 
is eligible for a senator unless he is thirty years of age, has been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and is, when elected, an 
inhabitant of the state for which he is elected. The House of 
Representatives is composed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several states. Theit number is in proportion 
to the population: there cannot be more than one representative 
for every 30,000 persons; and the present proportion is one to 
every 40,000. In ertimating the proportion, three-fifths of the 
slaves are added to the total number of free persons. Every state, 





however small may be its population, is entitled to at least one re- 
| presentative. The qualifications for a member are, that he should 
| he a resident of the state for which he is chosen, that he should 
be twenty-five years of age, and have been seven years a citizen of 
the United States. 
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and highly-convenient apartment has one very serious 
detect —that of being but badly adapted for hearing ; 
and its failure in this important point may furnish a 
useful caution to the architects who are engaged in 
planning new apartments for our own legislative assem- 
blies. Speaking of this defect in the hall of the Ame- 
rican representatives, Captain Basil Hall says,—‘ Were 
it actually a theatre, and the audience seated where 
the members are placed, while the actors addressed 
them from the corridor or open space behind the 
Speaker's chair, along the diameter of the semicircle, 
I dare say it might do very well; because the Speaker, 
when addressing the nouse from the chair, was heard 
distinctly enough by the members. It was always 
difficult, however, for any member of the house to make 
himself heard., I spoke to one of them about this essen- 
tial defect. He replied, that, for once in America, 
utility had been sacrificed to beauty, ‘ which,’ said he, 
good humouredly enough, * you must do us the justice 
to say is not often the fault of this country.’ ” 

While the house is sitting, neaily-dressed boys run 
about carrying messages between the members, or be- 
tween the clerks and the members, and delivering such 
letters or papers as may be necessary. As Mr. Stuart 
remarks, the employment of little boys in this manner 
is attended with the advantage, that they are much less 
in the way of the speakers or members, and can move 
about among the desks without deranging the papers. 
When a member rises to speak, one of these boys runs 
for a glass of water which he places on the desk, in case 
the orator should need such refreshment while speaking. 

The members usually address the house from the 
space between the desks, where there is ample room for 
them. The forms of conducting the business of the 
house is pretty much the same as in our own legisla- 
ture; but Mr. Stuart states it as his impression that 
in the American chambers much more order and deco- 
rum prevails. than in our own House of Commons. 
He says,—‘* The most complete silence prevails in the 
Senate; and there is very little interruption to it in the 
Honse of Representatives. Members are never brow- 
beaten nor coughed down, nor are the ‘ hear, hear,’ and 
other cries which prevail in the British House of Com- 
mons, at all tolerated. Any of the States would lcok 
on itself as insulted if its representatives were to be 
used slightingly or contemptuously in the great council 
of the nation.” But although speakers are not inter- 
rupted by expressions of applause or disapprobation, 
end eyery member of Congress is allowed to speak to 
any length he pleases without interruption, it seems 
from Captain Hall’s account that there is not a corre- 
sponding degree of attention paid to what is said :— 
“For, independently of the reverberation of sound from 
the dome, or the waste of it in filling the intercolum- 
niations, there are other sources of disturbance constantly 
going on, which drown a great part of what is said. 
Except when some remarkably good speaker has ‘ pos- 
session of the floor,’ the members, instead of attending 
to what is spoken, are busied in conversation—in 
writing letters—rapping the sand off the wet ink with 
their knuekles—rustling the countless number of news- 
papers which deluge the house—locking or unlocking 
their drawers—or moving up and down the avenues 
which divide the ranges of seats.” Indecorums as 
great, or even greater than these, though not all of the 
same description, are frequent enough in our own 
House of Commons, while many other disturbances are 
quite peculiar to ourselves. 

The discursive character of the American senatorial 
eloquence has given occasion to much animadversion. 
It is not peculiar indeed to the Americans, but it is 
perhaps nowhere so remarkably exemplified. It is not 
considered the business of the speaker, or of any of the 
Members, to require the oratur to keep to the subject 
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properly before the chamber; and hence he frequently 
diverges into a number of points very remotely, if at 
all, connected with the matter in hand, until it often 
happens that the professed subject of discussion is_ 
completely lost sight of, not only in a single speech 
but in aa entire debate,—as it not unfrequently occurs 
that discussion arises on subjects brought forward in 
one of the speaker’s branch orations. It thus ‘* some- 
times happens,” says the author of ‘ Men and Manners 
in America,’ “ that the topic immediately pressing on 
the attention of the assembly, by some strange per- 
— is almost the only one on which nothing is 
said.” 

All this, and the proverbial lengthiness of the 
speeches in the American legislature, appears to result 
from the necessity which the members seem to feel of 
keeping themselves before their constituents through the 
public press. If it be true that the latter consider their 
interests neglected and their consequence compromised 
if their representative allows any interesting question to 
pass without engrossing some portion of the attention 
of the assembly, it is evident that there must be a large 
proportion of discursive and lengthy speeches, when 
men must speak who have little acquaintance with the 
subject before the Chamber, or who have not the gift of 
brevity, and have not studied logical exactness. The 
same effects would ensue in the British House of Com- 
mons if the same principle of talk operated there—as, 
to some extent, it actually does. The author of the 
work last quoted hints another cause of the enduring 
toleration with which long speeches are received ;—this 
is, that the chamber, as such, has little practical work 
to do; and, on consideration, we are inclined to give 
more weight to this than it at first appeared to claim. 
For not only, as this author states, do all the multiplied 
details of local and municipal legislation fall within 
the province of the separate state governments, but 
as we gather from Mr. Stuart’s book, almost-all the 
business of the House is in the first instance con- 
sidered and prepared by permanent committees, which 
are appointed by the speaker at the beginning of 
each session. Each committee undertakes subjects of 
a particular class, as finance, or foreign relations ; and 
its report on that which has been submitted to its 
consideration is, in the majority of instances, received 
without discussion. This of course saves time to the 
chamber itself, and if the members choose to employ it 
in hearing and making long speeches, we have no right 
to complain, if their constituents are satisfied. 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that there is no 
deliberative assembly so distinguished for the awful 
length of its speeches as the American Congress. An 
oration of eighteen or twenty hours is no uncommon 
occurrence in that assembly: not consecutive hours, 
of course; and perhaps it would be a good plan, if in 
America it were felt desirable to curtail the speeches ot 
legislators, that there should be a regulation obliging 
each member to deliver all his speech in one day. As 
it is, the author of ‘ Men and Manners’ informs us 
that one may continually read in the public papers such 
announcements as the following :— 

“In the House of Representatives yesterday, Mr. 
Tompkins occupied the whole day with the continuation 
of his brilliant speech on the Indian question, and is in 
the possession of the floor to-morrow. He is expected 
to conclude on Friday; but, from the press of other 
business, it will probably be Tuesday next before Mr. 
Jefferson X. Bagg will commence his reply, which ‘is 
expected to occupy the whole remainder of the week.” 

The practice of postponing a speech probably arose 
from the short period daily which the sittings of the 
chamber occupy. From noon to three in the afternoon 
is the usual time, unless a special order be made for con- 
tinuing the debate longer, which often happens at the 
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end of a session. Many persons who would hesitate 
to speak six hours at a stretch, will experience neo 
difficulty in occupying three hours daily for a week 
together, It is very usual for members to print their 
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speeches in a pamphlet, chiefly for circulation among 
their constituents; and no doubt many speeches are 
delivered with a principal view to their subsequent 
appearance in print, 
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